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Pj  in  ted  by  permission  of  the  Patron  of  the  Commercial  School 
of  St.  Petersburg. 


The  Commercial  School  of  St. -Petersburg  is  one  of 
the  oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest,  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Its  founder  was  the  celebrated  philanthropist 
P.  A.  Demidoff,  who  in  the  year  1772  devoted  a capi- 
tal of  205,000  roubles  to  found  a commercial  school 
for  the  education  of  a hundred  boys,  sons  of  merchants. 
Betskoy,  to  whom  he  applied,  presented  his  request  to 
the  Empress  Catherine  the  Second  together  with  the 
plan  of  such  an  establishment.  The  Empress  gave  or- 
ders to  have  the  plan  examined  by  a Commission  of 
five  distinguished  statesmen  and  on  their  approval  con- 
firmed the  first  charter  of  the  school  on  the  6-th  of 
December  1772. 

The  chief  aim  to  be  kept  in  view  being  the  prepa- 
ration of  enlightened  young  men,  fitted  to  fill  the  posts 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers  and  the  received  theo- 
ries of  the  time  being,  that  all  public  education  should 
begin  at  an  early  age,  it  was  decided  that  the  pupils 
were  to  be  Russian  subjects  born,  sons  of  merchants, 
and  of  the  age  of  five  or  six.  The  course  of  education 
was  divided  into  five  classes,  in  each  of  which  the  pu- 
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pil  was  to  pass  three  years.  At  the  expiration  of  these 
fifteen  years,  those  who  had  finished  their  course  satis- 
factorily, were  rewarded  with  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges, while  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
received  medals  and  were  sometimes  sent  abroad,  in 
order  to  acquire  a better  and  more  thorough  acquain- 
tance with  foreign  trade. 

In  order  to  expend  the  money  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  work  of  actual  education,  the  school  was  at  first 
lodged  in  the  extensive  buildings  of  the  Moscow  Found- 
ling Hospital,  an  establishment,  which  owed  much  of 
its  early  prosperity  to  the  same  enlightened  philan- 
thropist. 

The  newly  founded  school  met  with  but  very  little 
sympathy  from  the  mercantile  class  of  the  time  and 
the  children  of  merchants  formed  but  a small  percen- 
tage of  its  pupils.  From  this  cause  and  probably  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  under  the  same  roof,  and  to  some 
extent  under  the  same  administration  as  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  instead  of  having  a more  independent  exis- 
tence, the  school  did  not  flourish  at  all  during  its  early 
years,  notwithstanding  the  constant  efforts  of  its 
founder  and  the  warm  interest,  which  he  continued  to 
take  in  it  to  his  dying  day. 

In  the  year  1797  the  Foundling  Hospital,  together 
with  the  Commercial  School,  was  taken  under  the  august 
patronage  of  the  Empress  Maria  Fedorovna,  the  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Paul.  This  remarkable  woman  soon  dis- 
covered the  causes,  which  interfered  with  the  proper 
working  out  of  the  ideas  of  the  founder  of  the  school, 
and  immediately  undertook  and  energetically  carried 
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out  a series  of  reforms,  wliicli  gave  it  iin  entirely  new 
standing.  She  first  transferred  it  from  Moscow  to  St. -Pe- 
tersburg, where  it  could  he  more  directly  under  her 
personal  superintendence,  where  better  professors  and 
teachers  Were  to  lie  found  and  where  the  pulse  of  fo- 
reign trade  beat  more  vigorously.  The  age  of  admis- 
sion was  raised  from  five  to  ten  and  the  original  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  pupils  was  changed  to  sixty,  in 
order  to  give  the  means  of  raising  the  quality  of  the 
education.  In  accordance  with  this  plan,  which  received 
the  approval  of  the  Emperor,  the  school  was  removed 
in  the  year  1800  to  St. -Petersburg,  where  it  began  a 
new  and  independent  life.  It  received  a grant  of  an 
extensive  allotment  of  land  with  buildings  adapted  to 
educational  purposes.  Being  completely  separated  from 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  the  management  of  the  school 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  a responsible  director  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Council  of  Guardians  of  the  Es- 
tablishments of  the  Empress  Maria  Fedorovna.  A spe- 
cial Council  of  Merchants  was  formed  to  assist  and  ad- 
vise the  director. 

The  Commercial  School  in  its  new  and  reformed 
condition  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  and 
rapidly  acquired  the  support  and  favour,  which  had 
been  denied  it  during  its  existence  in  Moscow.  The 
number  of  pupils  rapidly  increased,  which  necessitated 
further  developments.  The  Empress  during  her  thirty 
years’  patronage  of  the  school  devoted  her  earnest  at- 
tention to  every  detail  of  its  daily  life;  her  keen  and 
practical  intellect  showed  itself  in  her  choice  of  excel- 
lent administrators  and  in  her  ability  to  bring  out  all 
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that  was  best  in  her  subordinates.  She  naturally  attrac- 
ted to  herself  active  and  enlightened  workers,  well  fit- 
ted to  carry  out  her  plans.  Under  her  management  the 
original  capital,  given  by  its  founder  Demidoff,  was  doub- 
led; so  that  the  many  wants  of  the  school  were  never 
left  unsupplied.  She  received  weekly  reports  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Council,  all  newly  admitted  pupils  were 
presented  to  her,  and  she  was  always  present  at  the 
annual  examinations.  She  visited  the  establishment  con- 
stantly, knew  all  its  professors,  masters  and  pupils,  in- 
terested herself  in  the  details  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment and  in  the  whole  life  of  the  school,  so  t-liat  no 
measure  was  ever  taken  without  her  consent  and  appro- 
val. Such  a course  of  care  and  guidance,  carried  on 
through  a long  series  of  years,  has  left  an  indelible 
stamp  of  her  personality  on  the  school,  and  was  most- 
necessary  to  its  prosperity  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  when  the  social  life  of  the  middle  clas- 
ses was  but  little  developed  in  Russia.  The  initiative 
of  this  great  woman  was  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the 
greatest,  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  the  school. 

A few  years  after  the  removal  of  the  school  to 
St. -Petersburg  it  was  found  advisable  to  institute  sepa- 
rate classes  for  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the 
office  of  book  - keepers  in  the  various  departments  of 
government.  This  course  of  teaching,  having  a purely 
practical  object  in  view  and  but  few  elements  bearing 
on  the  general  mental  and  moral  development  of  youth, 
was  after  some  years  merged  into  the  general  course. 

According  to  the  statutes  of  the  year  1799  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Commercial  School  was  di- 
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vided  into  four  classes,  into  wliicli  pupils  were  admitted 
on  condition  of  having  passed  one  year  in  a prepara- 
tory class.  The  teaching  in  each  of  the  fundamental 
classes  lasted  for  two  years,  so  that  a pupil  had  to 
spend  nine  years  in  the  school  in  order  to  pass  through 
a complete  course.  In  the  year  1815,  when  the  divi- 
sion of  book-keeping  was  incorporated  into  the  main 
school,  the  course  of  teaching  was  divided  into  six 
classes,  in  each  of  which  a pupil  passed  one  year.  The 
subjects  taught  were  Religion,  the  Russian  language, 
Logic  and  the  History  of  literature,  Foreign  languages, 
History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Tri- 
gonometry, Botany,  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy and  Chemistry.  The  specially  commercial  portion 
of  the  course  consisted  of  practical  instruction  in  Mer- 
cantile Arithmetic,  Courses  of  Exchange,  Book-keeping 
by  Single  and  Double  Entry,  and  Correspondence  chiefly 
in  foreign  languages,  of  which  German,  French  and 
English  formed  an  important  part  of  the  course.  In  or- 
der to  give  more  practice  to  the  scholars  certain  sub- 
jects, such  as  History,  Geography  and  some  others,  were 
taught  in  these  languages.  Each  class  was  under  the 
constant  supervision  of  a tutor,  who  lived  together  with 
the  pupils. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1828  the  Empress  died. 
The  loss  to  the  Commercial  School,  as  well  as  to  a 
great  number  of  other  educational  and  charitable  estab- 
lishments, was  irreparable.  For  a few  years  the  last- 
director,  Pansner,  appointed  by  the  Empress  about  eigh- 
teen months  before  her  death,  by  his  energetic  admi- 
nistration kept  up  the  life  of  the  school.  Deprived  of 
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tlie  care  which  it  had  enjoyed  for  so  many  years,  the 
School  began  to  show  evident  signs  of  the  want  of  a 
strong  guiding  hand.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  turned 
his  attention  to  the  critical  condition  of  the  institution, 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much  solicitude  to 
the  deceased  Empress.  He  would  not  see  the  creation 
of  his  August  Mother  destroyed  and  took  a sure  stop 
towards  its  reconstruction  by  committing  it  to  the  care 
and  patronage  of  his  nephew  the  Prince  of  Oldenburg, 
who  continued  to  occupy  the  post  confided  to  him  for 
the  next  forty  years  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1681. 
During  this  period  great  and  important  changes  took 
place  in  the  life  of  the  school. 

Within  a year  of  his  appointment  the  Prince  obtai- 
ned the  Imperial  confirmation  of  new  statutes,  estab- 
lishing a regular  administration  for  the  school  and  gi- 
ving it  a more  independent  constitution,  while  retai- 
ning all  that  was  valuable  in  the  old  regulations.  Grea- 
ter extension  was  given  to  the  teaching  of  special  com- 
mercial subjects  and  of  modern  languages  The  absolute 
necessity  of  moral  training  together  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  was  strongly  insisted  on,  and  as  a 
consequence  measures  were  taken  to  raise  the  standing 
of  the  tutors,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  to  take  the 
care  and  guidance  of  each  class.  Besides  the  pupils  on 
the  foundation,  who  were  necessarily  sons  of  impove- 
rished merchants  or  tradesmen,  paying  pupils  of  all 
classes  were  admitted.  This  last  measure  had  existed 
before  but  not  to  the  extent,  which  was  given  to  it  by 
the  new  statutes.  The  Council  of  Merchants  consisted 
of  life  members,  who  in  case  of  a vacancy  occurring 
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iiad  the  right  of  electing  the  new  member,  thus  giving 
the  governing  body  a more  permanent  interest  in  the 
school  and  the  great  advantage  of  experience.  Later 
on  it  was  found  necessary  and  advisable  to  admit  day- 
scholars  to  the  establishment.  The  reforms  thus  intro- 
duced awakened  general  sympathy  and  confidence  in 
the  school,  the  number  of  its  pupils  rapidly  increased 
and  new  scholarships  were  founded  by  members  of  the 
merchant  classes.  At  length  the  original  buildings, 
which  had  been  ,at  various  times  considerably  enlarged 
to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  school,  were  found 
to  be  totally  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  scholars.  It  was  determined  to  erect 
new  buildings.  The  school  already  possessed  land,  and 
a public  subscription  among  the  merchants,  headed  by 
the  Emperor,  soon  yielded  the  necessary  funds.  In  the 
autumn  of  1871  the  new  edifice  was  finished  and  the 
school  was  moved  into  it.  The  following  year  saw  the 
completion  of  a hundred  years  of  school  life  and  the 
celebration  of  the  centenary. 

On  this  occasion  there  was  a strong  expression  of 
sympathy  from  the  commercial  classes  in  general,  re- 
presented by  addresses  of  congratulation  from  the  Mer- 
chants of  the  St.-Petersburg  Exchange,  from  the  State 
Bank  and  from  all  the  public  banks;  several  scholar- 
ships were  added  to  the  school  and  a society  of  former 
pupils  of  the  school  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  hel- 
ping former  pupils  and  their  families,  educating  their 
children  and  generally  cooperating  with  the  school  in 
the  finding  of  places  for  young  men,  who  had  finished 
their  education  in  it. 
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The  public  sympathy  thus  expressed  has  not  ceased 
to  he  extended  to  the  school  during  the  twenty  years 
which  have  followed.  This  has  been  exhibited  by  the 
foundation  of  a continued  series  of  scholarships,  which 
still  keep  increasing  yearly.  At  the  present  time,  besi- 
des the  original  number  of  pupils  on  the  foundation, 
there  are  nine  maintained  by  His  Majesty  the  Empe- 
ror, seventeen  by  various  government  departments, 
eleven  by  the  merchants  of  St.-Petersburg,  twelve  by 
the  Honarary  Members  of  the  School  Council  and  fifty 
two  supported  by  the  interest  on  funds  granted  for  the 
purpose  by  various  benefactors.  These  are  all  boarders, 
lodged,  clothed,  fed  and  supplied  with  books.  There 
are  also  eleven  scholarships  for  day-scholars  and  twenty 
five  free  day-scholars  supported  by  the  economical  re- 
sources of  the  school,  thus  making  a total  of  two  hund- 
red free  pupils.  Besides  this  number  there  are  boar- 
ders and  day  scholars,  who  receive  their  education  at 
the  expense  of  their  parents  and  relations;  the  number 
of  these  varies  from  year  to  year,  at  the  present  time 
there  are  three  hundred  such. 

The  course  of  education  is  divided  into  eight  clas- 
ses, in  each  of  which  a pupil  studies  for  one  year. 
Six  of  these  classes  are  devoted  to  general  subjects, 
and  the  last  two  are  special.  Religious  instruction  is 
given  in  all  the  classes  by  the  priest  of  the  school,  who 
also  officiates  in  the  school  chapel.  Pupils  of  the  Ar- 
menian, Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  are 
taught  by  priests  and  ministers  of  their  own  persuasions. 
The  subjects  taught  in  the  general  course  are  the  fol- 
lowing: the  Russian,  German,  French  and  English  lan- 
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guages,  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Physics,  History,  Geography,  Wri- 
ting, Drawing,  Gymnastics  and  Dancing.  In  the  two  spe- 
cial classes  besides  Religions  instruction  and  lessons  in 
Modern  languages  and  the  History  of  Russian  Litera- 
ture, the  following  subjects  are  taught:  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Book  - keeping,  Chemistry  inorganic  and 
organic  with  especial  regard  to  manufactures,  the  Know- 
ledge of  Merchandise,  Political  Economy  and  Finance, 
the  Principles  of  Jurisprudence,  Commercial  Law,  Com- 
mercial Geography,  the  History  of  Trade  and  Commer- 
cial Correspondence. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  pupils  most 
of  the  classes  consist  of  two  parallel  divisions,  in  which 
the  same  subjects  are  taught  simultaneously.  In  passing 
from  class  to  class  every  pupil  has  to  be  examined,  and 
before  leaving  the  school  and  receiving  his  diploma 
he  has  to  undergo  a public  examination  in  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  special  course. 

The  school  accommodations  consist  of  fifteen  class- 
rooms, a large  hall  for  recreation,  a hall  for  gymnas- 
tic exercises  and  military  drill,  four  halls  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  collections  of  natural  history,  articles 
of  trade  and  manufacture,  and  physical  apparatus,  a 
chemical  laboratory,  an  extensive  library,  a public  hall 
and  a chapel.  In  the  refectory  there  is  room  for  five 
hundred  pupils  and  the  dormitory  contains  two  hundred 
and  sixty  beds.  In  the  same  building  there  is  a hos- 
pital with  a separate  division  for  infections  diseases, 
under  the  care  of  two  physicians  (one  resident)  and  two 
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assistants.  A large  garden  and  playground  are  attached 
to  the  school. 

The  school  day  begins  at  7 o’clock,  when  the  pu- 
pils get  up;  at  77a  after  prayers  they  take  a breakfast 
of  tea  and  bread.  Then  follow  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
devoted  to  repeating  lessons  and  a quarter  to  recreation. 
From  9 o’clock  till  midday  there  are  three  lessons, 
with  intervals  of  ten  minutes  for  rest  and  play.  At  12 
comes  a luncheon  of  two  dishes,  after  which  there  is 
recreation  till  half  past  one  o’clock,  followed  by  two  les- 
sons. These  lessons  in  the  junior  classes  are  as  much  as 
possible  devoted  to  easy  subjects  such  as  writing  or 
drawing.  From  half  past-three  till  half  past  four  for 
some  classes  these  is  recreation,  for  others  there  are 
lessons  of  dancing,  singing  and  gymnastics,  after  which 
all  day-scholars  go  home.  At  half  past  four  there  is  a 
dinner  of  three  dishes  and  after  dinner  recreation.  The 
time  from  six  to  eight  is  passed  in  preparing  lessons 
for  the  following  day,  and  after  an  hour’s  play  the  pu- 
pils have  evening  tea  at  nine  and  at  half  past  nine 
after  public  prayers  retire  to  bed. 

There  are  twelve  tutors,  each  of  whom  has  charge 
of  one  or  two  divisions  of  a class.  They  attend  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  boys  and  their  moral  discipline,  and 
communicate  with  the  parents  in  case  of  necessity.  Tu- 
ring the  whole  day  the  pupils  are  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  four  of  the  tutors,  who  look  after  the  general 
order  of  the  day;  at  night  only  one  of  them  takes 
charge  of  the  pupils. 

The  whole  school  is  under  the  guidance  and  mana- 
gement, of  a director,  who  is  aided  in  his  work  by  two 
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assistants:  an  inspector  and  a senior  tutor.  All  finan- 
cial affairs  are  managed  by  a Council  of  Merchants,  of 
which  the  director  is  an  ex  officio  member.  The  whole 
establishment  is  under  the  control  of  a Patron,  chosen 
by  the  Emperor  from  among  the  Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Guardians  of  the  Establishments  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Fedorovna. 

During  the  hundred  and  twenty  years’  existence  of 
the  Commercial  School  *2307  pupils  have  finished  their 
education  in  its  walls.  Most  ol  them  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  trade  and  many  are  filling  high  and  distin- 
guished positions  in  the  commercial  world. 


